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Hddress of President Evans. 


Tue address of Sir John Evans, K. C. B., President of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, at the recent annual meeting, covers 
the work of the past year (ending July 31) most interestingly, 
and will appear in fullin the annual report. From a type- 
written copy promptly sent to me by Mr. Grueber, the Hon. 
Treasurer, I glean extracts which will illustrate how closely in 
touch with every phase of discovery is our President. 

Of the work at the site of the royal tombs near Abydos, Sir 
John remarks : 

“ By the presence of re-used vases and by the style of the 
sealings Prof. Petrie has succeeded in placing the tombs of 
the kings in a fairly trustworthy chronological sequence, and 


has been able tojidentify two more kings of the Ist Dynasty, 
Zer and Zet, with those on Sety’s list. The list of Thinite 
kings before Mena has also been provisionally reconstructed, 
as well as that of the Kings of the IInd Dynasty. It should be 
added that two Royal Tombs of the IIIrd Dynasty have also 
been explored and that Mr. Maclver has found much of pre- 


dynastic and Ist Dynasty remains at El-Amrah, while Mr. A. 
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C. Mace has continued his work among XVIIIth Dynasty 
tombs at Abydos.” 

A good word is extended to a good work : 

“Mr. J. Garstang, working for the Egyptian Research Ac- 
count, has found in a cemetery of the VIth-VIIth Dynasty 
some fine alabaster vases, a gold chain and other interesting 
objects. The share of the spoil which was allowed to come to 


England was, in accordance with former precedents, exhibited 
during the month of July at University College, to the author- 
ities of which we are much indebted, and I think that we have 
also reason to befthankful to the Museum authorities at Cairo 
for the equitable if not indeed liberal manner in which the 
produce of our excavations has been divided between them 


and us.” 
Cairo naturally, perhaps equitably, takes the first pick of all 


antiquities now discovered in Egypt and brought to Cairo for 
selection or distribution. Under the wise administration of 
Maspero, director-general of the Museum and all excavations, 
we may expect as liberal donations of the sfolia, if not always 
spolia opima, as possible. Of the latter, however, the gold bar 
of Mena sent to Chicago, and the sceptre of Khasekhemni now 
in Boston, are conspicuous objects. Of the spoils our Presi- 


dent remarks : 

“ Among the objects retained at Cairo are the four remark- 
able and artistic bracelets of which coloured representations 
are given in the frontispiece to our volume. Their history is 
romantic. It would seem as if at atime when the tomb was 
anciently plundered the mummy of the queen of Zer or Teta 
the second King of the Ist Dynasty, was broken in pieces and 
a fragment of the forearm placed by one of the plunderers in 
a hole in the wall. For more than a thousand years offerings 
were made at the Osiris shrine into which the tomb had been 
converted in the days of Amen-hotep III, and thousands of 
visitors must have passed within a few feet of the fragment 
but without disturbing it. The Copts destroyed the shrine 
and the Mission Amélineau cleared the tomb, but still the arm 
lay untouched, but at last it came under the notice of Prof. 
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Flinders Petrie’s workmen and was brought to him, the band- 
ages carefully removed and the bracelets brought to light. 
They are probably the earliest examples of female jewelry 
known, dating back, as they seem to do, to about 4,700 years 
before Christ. I had the good fortune to be among the first to 
examine them when I was in Abydos in February last. 
Among the objects exhibited in London may be mentioned 


the sceptre and the gold-capped marble vases of Khasekhe- 
mui, the seventh and last King of the IInd Dynasty, dating 
from about 4200 B.C. The sceptre is built up of pierced 
cylinders of sard placed upon a central core of copper and had 
originally been at least 28 inches in length.” 

Sir John, once President of the Society of Antiquaries, has 
due regard to his own specialties, and we are glad to have him 
direct attention to “some beautifully chipped arrow-heads, 


among which occurred a variety new to me—a chisel-ended 
head being as it were grafted on one acutely pointed, in such 
a manner that if the end were broken off the remaining por- 
tion could be readily fashioned into a pointed arrow-head of 
the ordinary character.” 

The new volume, a special publication of the Fund, “ Dios- 
polis Parva,” is considered at length along antiquarian lines : 
“In the frontispiece is shown every one of the principal va- 
rieties of pottery found in the tombs of the pre-dynastic 
period, thus exhibiting the chief types of the black-topped, 
polished-red, fancy forms, cross-lined, incised black, wavy- 
handled, decorated, rough faced and late classes. In Plate II 
an attempt is made to arrange these classes in chronological 
order and to assign to each a position in sequence though not 
in any scale of years. The whole period is divided by Prof. 


Petrie into ten decades and the first three of these are left un- 
occupied to provide room for future discoveries of early date, 
while the last two decades are left free for the reception of 
* any objects coming nearer to Dynastic times. The same 
method of arrangement is adopted in Plate III for stone vases, 
slate palettes, and ivories ; and in Plate IV for flint and copper 


implements, materials of beads, standards of:'ships and amu- 
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lets. Such a chronological sequence, even if liable to possible 
error, is of the highest value, and being founded on so large a 
series of interments, something like 900 in number, has much 
claim for being regarded as absolutely trustworthy.” 

The terms pre-historic and pre-dynastic can be discriminat- 
ingly applied—the latter exactly to ante-Mena times. Sir 
John delivers himself clearly on this point : 


“ Professor Petrie describes the period of which he treats as 
the pre-historic period. I, on the other hand, would term it 
the pre-dynastic, and thus limit it to Egypt and connect it 
with Dynastic times. To regard a single cemetery in Egypt 


as representing half the pre-historic period and to devote only 
three-tenths of the whole period to the days when metal was 
not known—for copper implements come in at the beginning 
of the series—seems to me to be absolutely in disaccordance 


with what we know of the Neolithic period in other parts of 
the world, and to be entirely out of proportion even when re- 
garded from the Egyptian period of view. The term ‘pre- 
dynastic’ gets rid of all these difficulties and will, I hope, be 
accepted in lieu of pre-historic. I may add that in the intro- 
duction to this work the position of Prof. Petrie’s ‘New Race’ 
between the VIIth and the Xth Dynasties is formally aban- 
doned and the relics that were assigned to that race are 
recognized as pre-dynastic. ” 

The explorations on behalf of the University of California, 
especially for recovering papyri, are known to most readers of 
Bistia. Referring to the severe and varied labors of Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, editors of the Graeco-Roman Branch, Sir 
John says of the time and daylight at their disposal : “The ex- 
amination and publication of Lord Amherst of Hackney’s fine 
collection was a grave undertaking and the editors are to be 
congratulated on the completion of their work. When, how- 
ever, they undertook for Mrs. Hearst of California the editing 
of the Tebtunis Ptolemaic papyri, the time left at Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt’s disposal for the work of the Greco- 
Roman Branch was fearfully curtailed and but little could be 
done. It is hoped that an arrangement can be made by which 
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a copy of this Tebtunis volume will be sent to each subscriber 
to the Branch in lieu of the ordinary annual volume,or possibly 
of two, and if the papyri are of the character which:I have 
heard assigned to them, I believe that they will have reason to 
be satisfied with the arrangement. Mr. Grenfell informs me 
that the papyri come from the cases of mummies of crocodiles 
and that many of them are of extremely large size and well 
preserved. They all belong to the-period between B. C. 130 
and 80 and are for the internal history of Egypt of great im- 
portance. The most remarkable perhaps constitute a series of 
46 decrees of Ptolemy Energetes II on a great variety of sub- 
jects. Official documents of all kinds are strongly represented, 
the source of a large proportion of the papyri having appar- 
ently been the bureau of the village scribe, who also kept the 
official archives of the place.” 

The address is worthy of the honored President, and every 
way appropriate to the annual meeting of a society whose ex- 


plorers and editors are recognized as masters of their art in 
excavation and translation. 


Witiiam Copitey WINSLow. 
Boston, Dec. 10, 1gor. 


Roman “Military Diplomas.’’ 


Reapers of Bisuia, or of any other journal devoted to old 
world archeology, are in a position to appreciate the immense 
increase of historical information which has been derived dur- 
ing recent times, by the discovery, collection and publication 
of ancient inscriptions. 

It has been truthfully said that the history of the Roman 
republic and empire has to be practically re-written in order 
to properly utilize the light thrown by them upon their career. 
If a student were questioned as to which class of epigraphical 
documents is the most valuable for a Roman historian, his an- 
swer would be almost toa certainty those inscriptions upon 
bronze plates found scattered about in all parts of Europe. 
Africa and Asia were visited by the legionary Eagles which are 
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called by scholars Military Diplomas, and the recent addition 
to the stock of these antiquities of two extremely interesting 
specimens found in Bulgaria and one in Syria renders it oppor- 
tune to present a short description of this minor but important 
branch of antiquarian research. We owe the existence of 
these documents to the fact that when Roman soldiers had 
passed twenty-five or more years under the Eagles, the Em- 
peror permitted them to retire from the ranks by according to 
them by statute an honorable leave of absence certified by a 
written grant entitled ‘‘ Honesta missio.” This document was 
not merely a panegyric but was productive of precious practi- 
cal advantages to the veteran for by it was accorded the much 
coveted honor of Roman citizenship, or if he were already in 
that position, its benefits were amplified because an /onesta 
missto conferred also the grant of connubium or Roman mar- 
riage which carried with it the enfranchisement as Roman citi- 
zens of the man’s children whether born previous to his retire- 
ment or subsequently. The formal document or diploma was 
drawn up at Rome by the clerks of the Imperial chancellory, 
according to strict formula, as were all public acts, and it was 
attested by seven witnesses who verified the several copies 
The deed was inscribed upon duplicate plates of bronze or 
copper, and besides the witnesses’ names contained those of 
the Emperor, the consuls for the year, the legion, or corps, to 
which the veteran belonged, and perhaps its commander, and 
certainly that of the general over the army to which it apper- 
tained, with a list of all the various bodies of troops at the 
moment brigaded under him. 

This short description suffices to show what precious infor- 
mation these documents must present, and those now recorded 
and transcribed are so numerous that there is not a single 
campaign of a consul or commander recorded by classic his- 
torians but is illuminated by means of them, whilst some 
military dispositions are indicated that have been unreferred 
to, nor is there any province, or distant frontier however insig- 
nificant, or remote, whose Roman military history is not 
explained by their contents. The titles of many obscure 
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tribes,#feudatories, or communes, appear in the names they 
preserve of the auxiliary troops accompanying the various 
legions or a/@, or sometimes alone, and a record of the names 
of hundreds of Roman officers is rescued by them from the 
utter oblivion in which otherwise they must have remained. 

Some idea of the geographical and ethnological information 
they impart may be imagined from the fact that in Egypt 
alone in Roman imperial times we have in various Latin and 
Greek inscriptions of all kinds the names of no less than 103 
different bodies of troops and 3 fleets, many of which are to be 
found upon these diploma plates. One discovered at Coptos, 
dated A. D. 83, presents the names of 10 regiments or 
squadrons, recruited for such regions, as Spain, Asturia Pan- 
nonia and Commagene. 

One of the most curious revelations of these diplomas is the 
proof they afford of the manner in which the various auxiliar- 
ies in the Roman service were transferred from the part of 
the empire where they. were recruited to most distant prov- 
inces, probably with a view to prevent their intermingling too 
closely and so sympathizing with the inhabitants, or to render 
any attempt to reach their homeland by desertion hopeless. 
The consequences of such extreme changes of climate to the 
health of the soldiers must in many cases have been most in- 
jurious, as when a native of Palmyra was cantoned in North 
Britain or levies from the latter were transported to Syria, 
but for all that no consideration of the effect of climate upon 
the troops seems to have entered into the arrangements of the 
Roman war office. 

One of the newly found diplomas from Bulgaria relates to 
the Syrian army in A. D. 157, under Antonius Pius and among 
others it gives the following topographical titles of troops 
serving there. Gallica, or Gauls, Petreorium, or Petriana, 
from Petra, or perhaps from Britain ; Thracum, or Thracians ; 
Paphlagonians, Italians, Chalcedonians, Ascalonetonians ; 
Suganebrorians ;* Parmonians, and Dacians. 

The recently recovered Syrian diploma describing the army 


*Germans ; Sicambri from the Rhine. 
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in Judea at the time of Hadrian’s war there, tells us also of 
Gauls, Thracians, and Phrygians, and Bracarians, probably 
Spaniards. Keeping still to soldiers serving in Syria a di- 
ploma of the time of Domitian may be quoted in full asa 
specimen of these documents. 

“The Emperor Cesar Domitian in the fifth year of his 
tribune power, twelve times Imperator to the cavalry and in- 
fantry serving in the two wings called the Veterna Getulorum 
(from Libya), and I Thracian Mauretamians, and in the four 
cohorts called the I Augusta Lusitanians, I and II Thracians, 
and II Cantabrians, who are in Judea under C. Pompeius 
Longinus, and who have fulfilled their 25 years of service, and 
whose names are given below. To them and to their children 
is accorded the right of citizenship, the right of marriage 
(connubium) with the wives which they have at present when 
their right of citizenship is granted, and if they are celibates 
the right of marriage with the women they may after marry, 
provided each espouses only one. Given the III Ides of 
March.” 

The light thrown upon the economy of Imperial Rome by 
these diplomas is of striking import. We see how absolutely 
it depended upon force, and therefore how, once its reign of 
terror was broken, the whole fabric could so easily crumble 
away. These auxiliaries, we may be certain, were not en- 
rolled by voluntary enlistment, but by compulsory conscrip- 
tion, and once placed under the eagles, or, rather attached to 


them—for we are not now speaking particularly of the legions 
themselves—were torn away from their kith and kin, and sent 
to almost certain death by battle or disease, in far distant 
lands. There they were brigaded with other like unfortu- 
nates, each military unit consisting of men of some other 
distant tribes, or people, whose language and habits probably 
no one of the others understood. 


This prevented, it is true, to a certain extent, any union for 
revolt, but at the same time rendered impossible that co-oper- 
ation and unity so essential, if not for military triumphs, to 
sustain reverses. 
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At first these heterogeneous elements were stiffened, or had 
for a rallying point, one, or more, of the Roman legions made 
up of Roman citizens, and in the very early days these were 
of Italian parentage, but as the empire widened and native 
Romans became effete, or the most virile and bravest families 
were extirpated by the ruthless cruelty of the Emperors, a 
truly Roman legion became a rarity indeed. Veritable 
Romans of the requisite physical strength and health endur- 
ance to withstand the change of climate necessitated in cam- 
paigning upon every frontier of the Empire, and of valor 
and resource, became so scarce as hardly to suffice for officers 
for the hordes of foreign levies. 

These latter forced into the ranks against their will, sub- 
jected to the iron discipline of the Centurions, retained not by 
affection but by fear, must in every case of difficulty or defeat, 
when quarter might be hoped for, have easily surrendered to, 
if not probably joined with, the enemy, or, disbanding with 
the slightest reverse, scattered over the country in hope of es- 
caping the detested military yoke, with its dangers, and ulti- 
mate decease in an alien land. 

That there were exceptions, and that some veterans survived 


to attain an honorable retirement, we know by these very 
relics under discussion. Were it not so the empire could not 
have expanded and endured as it did. But vast as at one time 
were its extent and power, that it should have succumbed as it 
did so easily after but few defeats in the field, at the hands of 
ill-armed and worse disciplined, if hardier, peoples, will be no 
surprise to those who study and appreciate the tale told be- 
tween the lines of the old dipflomata militaria of Ancient 
Rome. 

These inscriptions are often published in books upon 
Roman antiquities, but frequently short or mutilated speci- 
mens are selected, and it may be interesting to conclude by 
presenting a copy of one of the most elaborate and complete, 
found near Komoru in Hungary a few years ago: 

Imperator Cesar, divi Hadriani, divi Traiani Parthici nepos, 
divi Nervae pronepos. Titus Aelius Hadrianus, Antonius 
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Augustus Pius, pontifex maximus, tribunicia potestate undeci- 
mune, imperator iterum, consul quartum pater patriae : equiti- 
bus et peditibus qui militaverunt in alis quinque et cohortibus 
septem, quae appellantur. I Ulpia Contariorum Miliaria, et I 
Thracum Victrix, et I Hispanorum Arvacorum, et I Cannane- 
fatium civium Romanorum, et III Augusta Thracum Sagit- 
tariorum, et XXIII voluntariorum civium Romanorum, et I 
Thracum civium Romanorum, et V Callecorum Lucenscium, 


et II Alpinorum: et sunt in Pannonia superiore sub Pontio 
Laelieno, Quinque et viginti stependiis emeritis dimissis 
honesta missione, quorum nomnia, subscripta sunt civitatem 
Romanorum qui eorum non habiuient dedit et conubium cum 
uxoribus ques tunc habuissent cum est civitas iis data, aut 
cum iis quas postea duxissent dum taxat singulis, anti diem 


septinum idus octobres. Caio Fabio Agrippino et Marco 
Antonio Zeno consulibus, Cohorti, I Ulpia Pannoniorum cui 
pre est Aulus Bebrius Regillus, Suessa, expedite Attae, Niv- 
ionis filio Azalo. 

Descriptum et recognitum ex tabula aenna quae fixa est 
Romae, in Maro post templum divi Augusta ad Minervam. 


It needs no explanation to show how a comparison of some 
hundred texts, such as the above, must elucidate all the move- 
ments of the various constituents of the Roman armies, by 
noting the presence of certain troops in each province in one 
year, and then their garrison sites in previous or succeeding 
years, their change of station can be detected at once, then 


when various such bodies from widely spread districts are seen 
to be converging in a single direction, historical causes for 
such an arrangement, in domestic dispute, or foreign invasion, 
may be surmised. But this is only one form of investigation 
which will occur to the reader, and enough has been said to 
suggest how many others may be, and doubtless, as time goes 
on, will be taken up by scholars to the profit of those to whom 
the history of mankind will ever prove of interest. 


JosepH Orrorp, M. S. B. A. 
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Babylonian Tnitluence on the Bible. 


DETAILs cannot be discussed and hence one can do no more 
than refer to the general aspects of other parallels that exist 
between Babylonian and Hebrew traditions. The story of 
Adam and Eve no longer stands alone. In the same Gilgamish 
epic which contains the story of the Deluge there is found an 
episode of a “ wild man of the woods” going about naked who 


associates with the animals of the fields as Adam does (Gene- 
sis ii: 19, 20) until a more suitable mate is brought to him in 
the shape of awoman. Attracted by her he deserts his former 
associates and clings to the woman. The Babylonian Adam 
bears the significant name of Ea-bani, ¢. ¢., “ Ea creates,” or 
“the creation of Ea.” The latter being, according to one 
phase of Babylonian beliefs, the special god of humanity and 
the creator of mankind, the first man is called his offspring, 
whereas the Babylonian Eve is called Ukhat, ¢#. ¢., “woman,”’ 
just as the mate of Adam, according to one of the Biblical ver- 
sions (Genesis ii: 23), is called Ish-sha, z. ¢., ‘‘woman.” But, 
again, the same observation is to be made as in the case of the 
Creation and Deluge stories. 

The stock whence the Biblical and Babylonian tales spring 
is common, but the development is independent. In conse- 
quence, the setting is totally different, important variations 
occur, and the purpose served by the tales is correspondingly 
unlike. 

The Sabbath, as a religious institution, is far older than the 
Pentateuchal legislation. It can be traced back to a Baby- 
lonian prototype, not, however, as a day of rest from labor, but 
as a kind of atonement day, when by various rites and by ob- 
serving certain restricted regulations the anger of the gods 
could be appeased. On this old institution the Hebrews en- 
grafted their religious ideas and produced the unique institu- 
tion of a day observed as a respite from the week’s toil, which, 
from being an “inauspicious” occasion, a diesire, is viewed 
as a “delight.” 

The sacrificial ritual of Leviticus presents striking parallels 
to customs prevailing at an early period in Babylonian tem- 
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ples, but stipulations of a secular character, such as the regu- 
lation of trade, the restriction of the creditor’s power of the 
debtor, the land laws, laws of inheritance, and the like more 
betray Babylonian influences. 

There are, however, two sides to this influence. While 
Babylonian models were followed in certain respects, it is also 
manifest that the Pentateuchal legislation is pervaded by a 
spirit of opposition to Babylonian conditions. Such laws as 
the prohibition to take interest for money loaned to one in 
distress (Exodus xxii: 24; Leviticus, xxv: 36; compare 
Psalms, xv : 5) is a protest against the business of money lend- 
ing as carried on in Babylonia, where thousands of tablets 
found beneath the mounds reveal the extent to which this en- 
terprise was developed in the commercial centres of the 
Euphrates Valley. Of course, without money lending com- 
merce on a large scale cannot be carried on, but this is exactly 
what the Pentateuch aims to avoid. The ideal which it holds 
up is not commerce but agriculture. It has no sympathy with 
commercial expansion ; it does not hold out the hope—nay, it 
distinctly discourages the prospect—of the people becoming 
the rivals of the Babylonians and Phoenicians, the great 
merchants of antiquity. The progeny of Abraham isto be “ as 
numerous as the sands of the sea,” but nowhere is wealth held 
up either as a goal or even a possibility. 

The picture which the compilers of the Pentateuchal codes 
had in mind was that of each man sitting with his family 
under the shade of his fig tree. Every paterfamilias was to 
own the land which he cultivated. Country life is given the 
preference over city life. Hence interest is intentionally 
tabooed as the effective blow against converting the people 
into a commercial nation. Such a regulation, again, which 
prohibits the priests from owning lands—a certain number of 
cities being merely set aside in order to furnish a revenue—is 
evidently aimed against Babylonian conditions, where the 
temples were large landowners and had, in fact, developed 
into enormous business establishments, lending money, farm- 
ing lands, engaging in real estate transactions and in manu- 
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factures. The spirit of Pentateuch is utterly opposed to such 
a development of priestly prerogatives. The priest was to re- 
main poor, obtaining sufficient for his sustenance, but no 
more, and as for the Levites—the great body of attendants in ~ 
the temple—they are put in the same category with the widow 
and orphan as recipients of charity—[Dr. Morris Jastrow in 
the Inhependent. 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Or late difficulties in the path of excavation have seemed to 
increase. It has been supposed that a person could dig in his 
own land as much as he pleased, and that what he found would 
cause no difficulty if the claims of the Imperial Museum were 
recognized. With this went the idea that by buying a piece of 
ground one could have it explored without hesitation. But it 
now appears that no owner of ground has a right to sell it, and 
that he can give no good title to it unless authorized to do so 
by higher authority. Anda man digs in his own ground at 
his own risk, for if any antiquities be found he is likely to be 
fined for having no firman to search for antiquities. The 
working of this law is that an owner, after paying for his 
ground, must pay for his frman, and then must pay the official 
who inspects his work. These difficulties seem almost insup- 
erable, and they limit the work as it is limited nowhere else. 

But no such difficulties can permanently check the good 
work. There is no reason why a Moslem should oppose exca- 
vation as a Christian aggression against his religion, and 
sooner or later the utter lack of a basis for this opposition will 
be seen by all. Has not the time come when the nations may 
make a united effort to remove these restrictions, and would 
not a united effort be successful ? 

It is well that the American School has been founded with a 
view to add to its studies the work of excavation, for the ob- 
stacles which it must meet with in this part of its plan will 
not long be regarded with passive regret ; but some way wil 
be sought for to do good work among the “treasures hid in the 
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field.” The late Professor J. H. Thayer, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was the virtual founder of this school by pointing out to 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis the necessity 
of giving to students such actual knowledge of Oriental facts 
as would furnish them with the Oriental point of view, with- 
out which they can never read or expound the Bible ac- 
curately. 

To illustrate this the following incident may suffice: A 
teacher in Sunday school was telling her boys about Daniel go- 
ing to the roof of his house to pray ; the boys looked up at the 
slated Gothic roof of the church and said : “I don’t see how he 
could get up there,” and the teacher answered, “‘ With God all 
things are possible, my dear boy.” 

The lead figurines found at Tell Sandahannah prove to be 
an interesting study. Cut out of thin lead they are all bound 
with ropes of wire about hands and feet. The attitudes also 
express torture. They were at first described as captives, but 
there is no doubt now that they represent the black art and 
that process of sorcery by which an image of the person to be 
bewitched was made, bound, beaten, and finally thrown into 


the fire. 
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Book Reviews. 


Tue Lecenps or Genesis. By Hermann Gunkel, Professor 
of Old Testament Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by W. H. Carruth, Professor of German in the 
University of Kansas. 

This volume is an authorized translation of the /utroduction 
to Professor Gunkel’s large commentary on Genesis. This 
little volume presents to the reader a general view of the criti- 
cal and historical views which are elaborated and substantiated 
in the larger work, and gives in a concise manner the very 
latest researches on Old Testament history and particularly of 
the Book of Genesis in the light of analytical and comparative 
mythology. Professor Gunkel is an orthodox Protestant theo- 
logian, who appreciates the intrinsically religious value of the 
Bible, but realizing the fact that Genesis contains legends, he 
considers it his duty to present them to the reader in the right 
spirit and in a reverent manner. He believes Genesis to have 
been compounded from very many sources, and that the 
legends have exercised an incalculable influence upon all suc- 
ceeding generations, and that Genesis cannot be understood 
without the aid of the proper methods for the study of 
legends ; in fact, that a thorough knowledge of the make-up of 
the book is the indispensable condition to an historical under- 
standing of Genesis. 

He says: ‘The conclusion that any given one of these nar- 
ratives is legend is by no means intended to retract from the 
value of the narrative ; it only means that the one who pro- 
nounces it has perceived somewhat of the poetic beauty of the 
narrative and thinks that he has thus arrived at an understand- 
ing of the story. Only ignorance can regard such a conclusion 
as irreverent, for it is the judgment of reverence and love. 
These poetic narratives are the most beautiful possession 
which a people brings down through a course of its history, 
and the legends of Israel, especially those of Genesis, are per- 
haps the most beautiful and most profound ever known.” 

(Chicago. The Open Court Publishing Co. 12 mo., pp. 164. 
Price $1.00). 
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Diospotis Parva: The Cemeteries of Abadiyeh and Hu, 
1898-9. By W.M. Flinders Petrie. With chapters by A.C. 
Mace. 

This special extra publication of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund relates to the excavations made at Hu and the desert 
for two miles to the west. Much light is thrown upon the 
dark ages of the VIth to the XIth Dynasties, and the XIIIth 
to the XVIIth Dynasties, through which we can now see the 
continuity of the styles of vases, both of stone and of pottery. 
Much of the XIIth Dynasty, an entirely new class of tombs of 
foreigners just after that, and a few important pieces of 
Roman age, were also brought to light. With the volumes on 
the Royal Tombs of Abydos, on Naqada, and with the present 
volume, the whole subject of the pre-historic age of Egypt is 
for the first time classified and reduced to order. At Naqada 
over 7oo forms of pre-historic pottery were found, and at 
Abadiyeh and Hu several more cemeteries of the pre-historic 
age were found, so that it is now possible to reconstruct a con- 
nective account of the whole of the pre-historic age. 


Professor Petrie says that, judging from the deposits of Nile 
mud, gooo years would be the most reasonable age for culti- 
vated land in Egypt, or, beginning about 7ooo B. C. He 
places the earliest graves to about 7ooo B.C. ‘ Then came in 


a Libyan race, already pastoral and probably agricultural, 
making pottery, and knowing the use of copper. These peo- 
ple in a century or two developed a profusion of fine hand- 
made pottery, black topped, red polished, and ornamented 
with white cross lines ; also stone vases of limestone, alabaster, 
basalt, etc.; carved slate palettes, carved ivory, splendid flint 
work, and the art of weaving. A free use of personal signs 
for marking property is also found. This civilization shows 
no sign of weakness or decay for some centuries.” 

This volume has forty-eignt plates containing several hun- 
dred figures. 


Tue series of short treatises published in Germany during 
the past year under the title “ Der alte Orient,” has now made 
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its appearance in an English translation entitled “The Ancient 
East.” The two recent numbers are “The Realms of the 
Egyptian Dead,” by Professor Wiedemann, and “The Tell el- 
Amarna Period,” by Dr. Carl Niebuhr. The first gives a short 
but interesting account of the main beliefs of the ancient 
Egyptians concerning the after-life, while the second paper 
sketches the relations of Egypt and Western Asia in the XVth 
century B. C., as illustrated by the letters found at Tell el- 
Amarna. In the English edition biographical appendices have 
been added. 


Archaological Notes. 


Tue Homiletic Review for December contains an interesting 
article by Professor Sayce entitled “ Light from Exploration 
on Canaanite Civilization.” Speaking of the Caananite race, 
he says there can be little doubt that the early inhabitants 
came from Assyria and Chaldea ; and, as in those countries, so 
in Palestine, two separate races existed, the one being akin to 


the Akkadians—a Mongal people who reach Mesopotamia 
from the highlands of Media—and the other Aramean, and 
originally of the same Semitic stock with the Hebrews. Only 
three of the “seven nations” are noticed on the monuments, 
namely, the Hittites, who were certainly not Semitic, and the 
Amorites and Canaanites (“highlanders” and “lowlanders”), 
who were Aramean. In the earlier age of Abraham we find 
the Hittites as far south as Hebron, but in Joshua’s time they 
are mentioned only in the extreme north. They had been de- 
feated and driven north by Thothmes III, after the battle of 
Megiddo ; and Palestine proper, at the time of the conquest, 
appears to have had an almost exclusively Aramean popula- 
tion, including the Amorites, who had recently overpowered 
the small kings of Phoenicia, and who had overrun Bashan and 
Gilead, driving the Moabites southward over the River Arnon. 
No Hittite letters occur in the Amarna collection, with one ex- 
ception, and this in the far north at Rezeph near the Euphra- 
tes. The remainder are from Amorites, Phoenicians, and 
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Philistines, and are all written in the same Aramean dialect 
and in the same cuneiform characters, which were then also in 
use in Cilicia, Armenia, Assyria, and Babylonia, from which 
regions some of the letters in the same collection were sent. 
Says Professor Sayce, “A regular trade connected all parts of 
the civilized world in this age. Caravans from Babylon and 
from Memphis passed along the great highway, which led 
along the coast from Gaza to Carmel, and thence to Damascus 
and the north. The fleets of Tarsus, Arvad, Gebal, Sidon, 
Baireut, Tyre, and other Phenician cities are noticed; and 
ships also touched at Jaffa. These fleets in time of war block- 
aded the ports of the Syrian coast, and the Egyptians had also 
a Mediterranean navy. The trade was not confined to 
products of Palestine itself, for we find vases of stone brought 
from Assyria, and precious ‘“blue-stone” (probably lapis- 
lazuli) from Babylon. In addition to corn, wine, oil, honey, 
and precious woods, the caravans brought to Egypt gold, 
silver, copper, lead, tin, iron, ivory, and cedar logs from Leba- 
non, with chased vessels of Hittite and Phoenician work, and 
slaves, and even curious beasts and birds, including a small 
elephant from Assyria. Thrones and chairs also formed avery 
usual present, one being described as of ivory inlaid with gold, 
while the footstools were of ivory and cedar. Many kinds of 
precious stones are noticed, including possibly pearls. The or- 
naments noticed are rings, chains, bracelets, earrings and 
anklets. The art of the engraver represented in gold the 
figures of lions, eagles, bulls, and other animals. Painted pot- 
tery was also exchanged ; and specimens of what is known as 
“ Aigean’”’ ware, found in Egypt, and marked with the pecul- 
iar signs of the Hittite character, are more probably of Canaan- 
ite origin, for this pottery is found in the ruins of Lachish as 
early as 1500 B. C., and has also been discovered in the Hittite 
ruins of Cappadocia. In Egypt it dates from about the Hyk- 
sos period, and the Hyksos kings themselves came from Asia, 
reaching Egypt through Palestine.” 
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Tue Neolithic Settlement at Knossos and its Place in the 
History of Early Aigean Culture. 

The hill of Kephala at Knossos, which contained the re- 
mains of the Palace of Minos and early houses going back to 
the pre-Mycenzan or Kaméres period of Crete, proves to have 
been the scene of a much earlier and very extensive Neolithic 
settlement. The exploration of this by the author, in addition 
to the work on the later remains of the “ Minoan” Palace, has 
been greatly aided by the grant from the Assocjation in 1900. 
The remains were contained in a stratum of light clay under- 
lying the later pre-historic buildings, and which seems to have 
been formed by the disintegration of successive generations of 
wattle and daub huts and their clay platforms. This clay 


stratum, which had been a good deal re-used for later founda- 
tions, showed a mean thickness on the top of the hill of about 
five metres. In some places it was over seven metres thick, 
and went down to a depth of about ten metres below the sur- 
face. It contained an abundance of primitive hand-made pot- 
tery, often punctuated and incised, and with white chalky in- 


laying, more rarely chrome-coloured. The ornamentation was 
angular and of textile derivation. Stone implements abound- 
ed of greenstone, serpentine, diorite, hematite, jadeite, and 
other materials. Among these were over 300 celts or axes, 
besides chisels, adzes, hammers, and other implements. The 
most characteristic implements, however, were the stone 


maces, the occurrence of which was especially important as 
bringing the Cretan Stone-age into near relation with that of 
Anatolia—and indeed of Western Asia in general—where, as 
in the early deposits of Babylonia, stone maces formed a 
marked feature. This characteristic was shared by pre- 
dynastic and proto-dynastic Egypt. Another interesting 
feature among the remains were the small human images of 
clay and marble which supplied the ancestors and prototypes 
of the stone images found in the early Metal-age deposits of 
Crete and the Cyclades. Their Anatolian analogies were 
pointed out, and reasons were adduced for their ultimate 
derivation, through intermediate types, from clay figures of a 
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Babylonian Mother-Goddess, such as those lately found#in the 
very ancient deposits at Nippur. 

The neolithic settlement of Knossos was the first settlement 
of that period yet explored in the Greek world, and in many 
ways threw an entirely new light on the beginning of civiliza- 
tion in that area. The contents showed a marked contrast to 
the earliest Metal-age remains, such as those from the deposit 
of Hagios Onuphrios in Crete, the date of which was approxi- 
mately fixed by their association with Egyptian relics and the 
indigenous copies of them from 2800 to 2200 B.C. There were 
here no later vase forms of the high-necked and spouted 
class, no traces of painted pottery or metal, and no single ex- 
ample of the spiraliform decoration which in the early Metal- 
age deposits is found fully developed. This negative phenom- 
enon strongly weighed in favor of the view that the Agean 
spiral system was introduced during this later period with 
other decorative types from the Egypt of the Middle Kingdom, 
where it had already attained a high development. 

The Neolithic stratum of Knossos itself actually underlay 
later buildings belonging to three distinct prehistoric classes :— 

1. The “Kamdres,” or Early Metal-age Period of Crete, 
illustrated by the contents of some of the earlier houses. The 
painted pottery in these was in some cases a mere translation 
into color of the incised and punctuated Neolithic designs. 
This period is approximately dated from the relics found in 
the Hagios Onuphrios deposit and the Cretan vase fragments 
found in Egypt in a XIIth Dynasty association from c. 2800 to 
2200 B. C. 

2. The Transitional Period between the ‘“Kamdres” age 
and the Mycenezan. It is probable that the earliest elements 
of the Palace itself belong to this period, including an Egyp- 


tian monument ascribed to the close of the XIIth or to the 
early XIIIth Dynasty, c. 2000 B. C. 

3 The Mycenzan Period proper, the flourishing epoch of 
which is approximately fixed by the correspondence of some 
of the wall paintings with those representing the Keftin on 
Egyptian tombs, c. 1550 B. C. 
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Considering the distinct gap in development which still sep- 
arates the latest elements of the culture represented by the 
Neolithic stratum of Knossos from the fully developed 
Kaméares style, it would be rash to bring down the lowest 
limits of the settlement later than about 3000 B. C. On the 
other hand, the great depth of the deposit must carry its 
higher limit back toa very much more remote date. The con- 
tinued exploration of the Neolithic remains of Knossos is 
necessary for the full elucidation of many of the problems 


suggested by these discoveries. 
Man, Dec. 


AsstractT of the Report of the Committee of the British As- 
sociation on Explorations in Crete. Presented at Glasgow, 


September 13, 1901. 


The Cretan Exploration Fund was formed in 1899 with the 
object of assisting British explorers and the British School at 
Athens to investigate the early remains of the island, which, 
from indications already apparent, seemed likely to supply the 
solution of many interesting questions regarding the begin- 
nings of civilization in Greece (cf Mau, 1091, 2). To the 
furtherance of this work, begun in the spring of 1900, the 
grant of £145 was made last autumn by the British Asso- 
ciation. 


Already in 1894 Mr. Arthur Evans had secured a part- 
ownership (completed last year) in the site of Kephala at 
Knossos, which evidently contained the remains of a pre-his- 
toric building. Excavations, to which the fund has largely 
contributed, begun by him in 1900 on this site and continued 
during the present year, have brought to light an ancient pal- 
ace of vast extent, which there is every reason to identify with 


the traditional House of Minos, and at the same time with the 
legendary “ Labyrinth.” 

The result of the excavations of 1900 was to unearth a con- 
siderable part of the western side of this great building, includ- 
ing two large courts, the porticoes and entrance corridors, a 
vast system of magazines, some of them replete with huge 
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stone jars, and a richly adorned room, where, between lower 
benches, rose a curiously carved gypsum throne, on which 
King Minos himself may have sat in council. The second 
season’s work has uncovered a further series of magazines, the 
whole end of the northern palace including a bath-chamber 
and an extensive eastern quarter. It was only towards the 
close of this year’s excavations that what appear to have been 
the principal state rooms first came into view. A triple flight 
of stone stairs, one flight beneath another, here leads down 
from an upper corridor to a suite of halls, showing remains of 
colonnades and galleries. It was at this interesting point that, 
owing to the advanced season, Mr. Evans was obliged to bring 
this year’s excavations to a close. 

Apart from the architectural results already gained, the finds 
within the walls of the palace have been of such a nature as to 
throw an entirely new light on the art and culture of pre- 
historic Greece. . . . . Among the minor artsrepresented 
is that of miniature painting on the back of crystal and intarsia 
work of ivory, rock-crystal, enamel, and precious metals, of 
which a splendid example has been found this season in the 
remains of a royal draught-board. Other finds illustrate the 
connections with ancient Egypt and the East. Part of a small 
diorite statue from last year’s excavations bears a hieroglyphic 
inscription fixing its date about the beginning of the second 
millennium B. C., while a more recently discovered alabaster 
lid bears the cartouche of the Hykos King, Khyan. A fine 
cylinder of lapis lazuli, mounted with gold and engraved with 
mythological subjects, bears witness to the early connections 
with Babylonia. 

The most interesting of all the discoveries is the accumu- 
lated evidence that there existed on the soil of pre-historic 


Hellas a highly developed system of writing some eight cen- 
turies earlier than the first written Greek monuments, and 
going back six or seven centuries, even before the first dated 
record of the Phoenician script. A whole series of deposits of 
clay tablets has come to light, many of the most important of 
them during last season’s excavations, engraved with a linear 
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script, often accompanied by a decimal system of enum eration 
Besides these linear tablets there was discovered a separate 
deposit of clay bars and labels containing inscriptions of a 
more hieroglyphic class. Although contemporary with the 
linear tablets, the script on these is apparently of quite dis- 
tinct evolution, and in all probability in a different language. 

Beneath the palace itself and the adjoining houses, and 
underlying the whole top of the hill, was also a very extensive 
Neolithic settlement (cf Man, 1901. 146). The relics found, 
such as the small human figures of clay and marble, supply the 
antecedent stages, hitherto wantiny, to the Early Metal-age 
Culture of the A2gean Islands. 

In addition to the assistance given to Mr. Evans in his work 
at Knossos, the Cretan Exploration Fund has contributed 
towards various works of exploration in the island undertaken 
under the auspices of the British School at Athens. In 1899 
the late Director of the School, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, excavated 
a series of pre-historic houses in the lower town of Knossos. 
Mr. Hogarth further successfully explored the great cave of 
Zeus on Mount Dicta, discovering remains of a pre-historic 
sanctuary and large deposits of votive bronze figures and other 
objects, among which the double axe, the symbol of the Cretan 
and Carian Zeus, was specially conspicuous. During the 
present year Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, the new Director of the 
British School, has carried out an exploration on the site of 
Presos, in the easternmost region of Crete, in historic times 
the chief civic center of the original Eteocretan element of the 
island (cf Man, 1901. 148). This season Mr. Hogarth has also 
been enabled by a grant from the fund to explore an ancient 
site at Zakrotin the extreme east of the island (cf. Man. 147). 
He has there uncovered a small Mycenzan town with well- 
preserved remains of the lower part of the houses and maga- 
zines, and a pit containing fine examples of early pottery. 

Other interesting sites, already previously secured for Brit- 
ish excavation, remain to be explored. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cretan Exploration Fund, however, are of 
opinion that, before devoting any sums towards breaking new 
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ground, a sufficient amount shall be raised to enable Mr. 


Evans to complete his excavation of the palace of Knossos, a 
considerable part of the cost of which has already fallen on the 
explorer’s shoulders. The large scale of the work, on which 
throughout the whole of last season 200 workmen were con- 
stantly employed, makes it necessarily costly, and in this case, 
in addition to many other incidental items of expenditure, a 
great deal has to be done towards the conservation, and in 
some cases even the roofing-in of the chambers discovered. It 
is estimated that a sum of between one and two thousand 
pounds will be necessary for the adequate completion of this 
important work. The unique character of the results already 
obtained is, however, so widely recognized that the Committee 
confidently trust that no financial obstacles will stand in the 
way of this consummation. 
Man, Dee. 


Proressor A. H. Sayce, in an article in the Sunday School 
Times, entitled “Moses and the Exodus According to the 
Egyptian Monuments,” says, referring to the name of 
“Moses :” The name was really an abbreviated one, messu in 
Egyptian meaning “born of,” and forming the second element 
in a name the first element of which was the name of a god. 
Thus the name of Thothmes, the Egyptian conqueror of 
Canaan, is Dehuti-messu (“ the son of Thoth”) in the hiero- 
glyphs, that of Ramses is Ra-messu (“the son of the sun- 
god”). But in the case of Moses there was an obvious reason 
why the name of the Egyptian divinity should be dropped, as, 
indeed, it sometimes was in the Ramesside era, in the case 
even of pure-blooded Egyptians. Moreover, it is possible that 
the conjecture is right which sees, in the princess who adopted 
Moses, Bint-Anat, the favorite daughter of Ramses II. Bint- 
Anat is a Canaanitish name, and the fact that the great op- 
pressor allowed one of his daughters to be called by it implies, 
not only that her mother must have come from Canaan, but 
also that she was permitted to retain her Canaanitish language 
and religion. In Hebrew, Messu is written Mosheh, and a 
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“ popular etymology” was found for it in the Hebrew verb— 
mashéh,— “to draw out.” Such plays upon words are com- 
mon in the East, and the Greek form of Mosheh, Moyses, is 
similarly derived by Josephus from the Coptic mo (“ water”), 
and uses (“saved”) out of it. 


Dr. M. A. Stein, the well-known explorer who recently re- 
turned from Chinese Turkestan, and his researches among the 
buried cities of Asia, has discovered much valuable unknown 
information regarding the culture and daily life of those cities 
which for two thousand years have been immersed in the sand, 
and about the history of which comparatively nothing is 
known. The expedition was productive in the discovery of a 
large quantity of sculpture, fresco paintings,j objects of indus- 
trial art, seals and so forth, dug out of the buried temples and 
houses, which afford a valuable link in the history of ancient 
China, India and the West. A very comprehensive idea has 
also been gained regarding the extent of the advancement of 
the Turkestan desert. Some of the settlements excavated by 
Dr. Stein were found to be as much as 100 miles beyond the 
edge of the present cultivated area. From the results of his 
investigation the explorer opines that the inhabitants of these 
places were in possession of a culture mainly derived from 
India, and that they were Buddhists. The excavations prove 
that their culture was highly advanced, and that the art influ- 
ence of Greece and Rome was felt even at that great distance 
from the classical centers. The most striking excavations 
were made in the heart of the desert north of Niya. There 
one settlement was exposed, covering with its scattered dwell- 
ings and shrines an area of about twenty-four square ‘miles. 
Until digging began all that was visible were weird looking 
rows of bleached timber pieces, projecting in various places 
like the framework of a wrecked ship from between the sand 
dunes. 

The refuse heaps which were unearthed near some ruined 
houses were specially interesting. These domiciles were ap- 
parently tenanted by village officials. The refuse heaps con- 
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tained*hundreds of documents beautifully written on wooden 
tablets and carefully tied and sealed. Owing to the preserva- 
tive nature of the sand, many of these were in splendid condi- 
tion—the ink as black, and the seals and string as perfect as if 
they were only a few weeks old. As these documents are in a 
known Indian script, their decipherment can be expected to 
reveal in a fascinating manner many of the details of the an- 
cient village life. But it will be a task requiring years of close 
study, asin India itself the materials available of this early 
script have so far been very scanty. 

Round most of the sand-buried houses were discovered 
carefully-planned little gardens, with avenues of trees, fenced 
lanes, orchards, and so forth. On clearing away the sand 
under the shriveled hedges were brought to light heaps of 
dried leaves, just as they had fallen in ages gone by. The 
gardens were much the same character as those found in 
Turkestan to-day. The trees were mostly poplars, peach, 
mulberry and apricot. There is no evidence that these settle- 
ments were abandoned owing to any sudden catastrophe, but 
that their gradual desertion was due to the impossibility of 
continued irrigation, causing an advance of the sand. 


Tue second volume of the “ Amherst Papyri” (classical frag- 
ments and documents of the Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine 
periods, with an appendix containing additional theological 
fragments) contains nothing of startling interest from classi- 
cal antiquity. There are fragments of epic, tragedy, and 


comedy ; of Demosthenes, Isocrates, and Babrius; scholta, 
lexica, and grammar ; and the inevitable Homer. Of the first 
group, only one piece from the Sctron of Euripides can be cer- 
tainly identified, containing part of the didascalia and the first 
halves of a few lines. A longer fragment (No. X.), ingeniously 
restored by Blase, appears to belong toa play dealing with the 
Trojan war, perhaps the Veretdes of Aischylus. There is, un- 
fortunately, nothing of note in these classical fragments ; but 
one of them (No. XXIII.) is written on vellum, and as it be- 
longs to the third or fourth century it is one of the earliest ex- 
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amples of vellum. The Babrius has more critical value, since 
it confirms the tradition for the fourth century, both in read- 
ing and arrangement, and proves the existence of the metrical 
epimythia at that date. The Commentaries are more interest- 
ing. Part of a commentary on Herodotus by Aristarchus, 
hitherto unknown, gives a new fragment of Sophocles and a 
new variant reading in Herodotus (Hamippoi for Anippoi, 
215). Brief scholia on the fifteenth Odyssey, almost complete, 
are valuable evidence for the text. 

But the later papyri are full of variety andinterest, although 
interest of a special kind. The political and commercial ad- 
ministration of Egypt is often illustrated ; local quarrels, feuds 
with the rebels, summary justice, bankers’ dealings and loans 
of wheat, petitions and appeals, the details of private life, all 
are exemplified, and trifles often take on a pathetic interest 
after so many centuries have passed. The documents do not 
yet give means to settle the vexed question of the calendar, 


nor do they furnish any valuable information on historical 
matters ; a few details may, however, be filled in, such as the 
length of the prefecture of Vibius Maximus (p. 71). There is 
a long document (No. LXVIII.) which is useful for students of 
law, as it relates to land. Among the Byzantine documents 
perhaps the most important is a letter of Apa Johannes (No. 
CXLV.), which is of the fourth or fifth century ; Byzantine 


literary hands can very rarely be dated even approximately 
A summary description is given of thirty papyri which are not 
thought to be worth printing in full. 

The additional theological fragments include seven leaves of 
the Shepherd of Hermas; the fragment of the ending proves 
(if proof were needed) that the corresponding passage in 
Simonides’ MS. was a forgery. There are a few Biblical 
scraps. 

The editing is done with that thoroughness and accuracy 
which we expect from Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. The In- 
dices are a model of the way such things should be compiled ; 
and nothing seems to have been overlooked which could illus- 


trate the documents. Of course every one will not agree with 
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all the interpretations suggested ; but the editors do not claim 
plenary inspiration. Paleographists will find this book indis- 
pensable. If there is little in it to match the beautiful early 
script of some of the Petrie papyri, here are new dated docu- 
ments, and some of unusual types. 


Tue Pittsburg Museum has received from London eight 
large cases of antiquities from Egypt, which were alloted to 
the Museum by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

One of the earliest specimens is a royal drinking vessel of 


King Ka, who reigned nearly 5000 years before Christ. In this 
Dynasty oneis brought face to face with the beginnings of 
history ; indeed, it is only from the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
on vases and other articles of use that the ruler’s name is 
known at all. His tomb was found in Upper Egypt three 
years ago, but little was known of his reign until an abundance 
of small objects were discovered last spring with his name 
carved upon them. These are among the specimens sent to 
the Carnegie Museum. 

One of the most complete and valuable antiquities, from an 
historical point of view, is an ebony tablet, which was one of a 
large class of such objects buried in the royal tombs. The ex- 
act meaning of the inscription has not yet been deciphered. 
At the top is the royal name. “Born of Osiris,” two sacred 


boats and the shrine of the goddess Neit in an enchorial ring. 
Below this is a man making an offering, a bull running with a 
net in front of him and a shrine with a crane on top of it. At 
the base is a line of picture writing, which is not yet under- 
stood. As all these tablets have a hole in the corner it appears 
that they were tied to offerings placed in the tomb of the de- 
ceased king. 

Another odd object of the collection is a bar of gold with 
the name of King Mena engraved on one end of it. It is 
curved and roughened with regular cross hatching on two 
parts. It seems to have been made with great care. 

The largest and heaviest article in the lot is the sarcophagus 


of a princess of the family of King Zer, whose date is about 
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4700 B. C. The sarcophagus is the outward covering of the 
mummy case, and is carved with the usual hieroglyphics. 

The cases now at the museum contain hundreds of articles, 
among them little gems in enamels, wooden headdresses, 
beads, bronze utensils, earrings, scarabs and amulets. Some 
of the cups are made of rock crystal. Other implements are 
of obsidian, slate, marble and alabaster. 


Mr. JosepH OFFrorD, in some archeological notes contributed 
to the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Part 
5,says: “In our Proceedings for June, 1897, appeared an arti- 


cle by the Honorable Miss Plunkett upon the ‘Median Calen- 


dar,’ in which it was suggested that the Babylonian months 
were mostly lunar ones. To this was appended a short note 
from myself suggesting they were of 30 days, and a reply from 
Miss Plunkett giving additional evidence in favor of her view. 
A tablet has just been published in the Recuezl by Pére Scheil, 
which apparently further complicates the matter. Itis a con- 


tract for the hire of workmen, and the scribe’s method of cal- 


culation says that ‘the engagement of 123 men for four 


months is equivalent to that of 14,406 for one day.’ By a 
mathematical computation, Pére Scheil shows that this indi- 
cates that the scribe’s idea of a month was one of about 29% 
days (or more precisely 29.28048775), 4 times 294% being 117, 
and 123 times 117, 14,391, or only 15 short of the 14,406 of the 
scribe. 

This gives rise to several interesting ideas such as the short- 


ness this method gives to a year, necessitating an intercalary 
month almost every two years to rectify the discrepancy with 
the solar year. It is not likely that, for business purposes, the 
calculations made were mathematically accurate, but evidently 
about a full 29% days was reckoned as an average month, 
though some may have been of 29% and some of 2g days.” 





Proressor Gaston Maspero is now actively at work on ex- 


cavations in Egypt under the auspices of the French govern- 
ment. 
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M. BeErRTHELOT, a French savant, has discovered platinum in 
Egypt. Examining a metal box, once the property of an 
Egyptian queen in the seventh century B. C., he found a plate 
supposed to be silver. Closer examination showed that the 
plate is made of an alloy of platinum and gold. The boxitself 
is otherwise interesting,jits sides being covered with inscrip- 
tions and designs in gold and silver. It hails from Thebes. 


The platinum probably came from the alluvial deposits in the 
valley of the Upper Nile. 


Mr. Leonarp Kinc has left London, on behalf of the British 
Museum, for the purpose of inspecting the mounds at Konyun- 
jik, the traditional site of the part of the city of Nineveh, and 
reporting on their condition. It will be remembered that this 
was the scene of the excavations and discoveries of Sir Austen 
Layard (1845-47, 1849-’51), of Mr. Hormuzd Rassam (1854), 
and Mr. George Smith (1873-’76). As the result of their labors 
the general outline of the city was brought to light. The 
ruins of four palaces were discovered, and in thousands of clay 


tablets was found the great library of Asurbanipal, the greater 
part of which is in the British Museum. 





Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, Oct.—Notes of a Journey Through Hauran, 
with Inscriptions found on the way, by Prof. G. A. Smith— 


Notes on a Cross Jordan Trip, by Rev. J. B. Nies—Archeolog- 
ical and Epigraphic Notes on Palestine, by Prof. Clermont- 
Ganneau—Reports on Notes by R. A. Stewart Macalister— 
Hill of “‘ Jeremiah’s Grotto,” called by General Gordon “Skull 
Hill,” by Dr. Conrad Schick—A Druze Talisman, by Rev. J. 
Segall—The Ruins of Khurbet Beit Sawir, by Gray Hill—A 


Crusading Inscription, by Prof. Theo. F. Wright—Note on 
Dolmens, by Col. C. R. Conder—The Site of Calvary, by Col. 


C. R. Conder—Excursus on the Resurrection on the hypothe- 
sis that it took place from a tomb similar in construction to 


the “ Tombs of the Kings,” and in that vicinity, by Canon Gell 
—Report of Annual Meeting. 
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Tue sixteenth part of the Mittheilungen aus den Oriental- 
ischen Sammlungen der Konilihchen Museen zu Berlin is en- 
titled Tempelurkunden aus Telloh, and contains a number of 
copies of ancient Sumerian tablets made by Dr. George Reis- 
ner, who in 1896 edited for the same series a volume of Sumer- 
ian and Babylonian hymns. The texts published in the pres- 
ent volume consist of tablets of accounts and business 
documents concerning the property of the great temples of the 
ancient Sumerian city of Shirpurla (now marked by the 
mound of Tell Loh) in Southern Babylonia. The tablets con- 
sist of lists of accounts concerning grain, cattle, and sheep, 


receipts, lists of slaves and laborers, records of expenditure, 
lists of fields and their produce, and the like. They belong to 
the period of the second dynasty of Ur, z. e., about B. C. 2400, 
and the majority are dated in the reigns of Dungi, Bur-Sin, 
and Gimil-Sin. This part is a folio containing 155 plates. 


Contents of Man, December :—On an Improved Method of 
measuring the Vertical Proportions of the Head, Ill. H. H. 
Risley—The Australian Ethnological Expedition, J. Edge- 
Partington—Exploration at Zakro in Eastern Crete, D. G. 
Hogarth—Report on Excavations at Presos in Eastern Crete, 
R. C. Bosanquet—Pre-historic Crete, J. L. M.—The Neolithic 
Settlement at Knossos and its Place in the History of Early 
£gean Culture, Ill, A. J. Evans—Notes on the Ethnography 
of the Malay Peninsula, Ill, W. W. Skeats—Reviews—Pro- 
ceedings of Societies. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. XXIII, Part 6. Bronze Circles and Purifica- 
tion Vessels in Egyptian Temples, by Prof. Dr. A. Wiede- 
mann—On the Identity of “Al Muhaukis” of Egypt, by A. J. 
Butler—The Tomb of Mentuhetep I at Dér el Bahri, Thebes 
(3 plates), by Walter L. Nash—A Sale of Land in the Reign of 
Philapator (2 plates), by F. Ll. Griffith. 





